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BEYOND. 
NEVER a word is said, 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice bas sped, 
To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sun, 
They signal to the skies ; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 


Never a day is given 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The siient mutes by the outer gate. 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there ; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away. 
—Henry Burton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES KIRK.' 


Amonea the papers of the late Charles Kirk of War- 
minster, Bucks county, Pa., are the following memo- 
randa, written from memory in his 79th year: 

My ancestor, on my father’s side, was John Kirk, 
who came from Derbyshire, England, was married 
to Joan Elliott, and bought five hundred acres of 
land in Upper Darby, on which they settled in 1687, 
and on which he lived until his death. He left the 
farm on which he resided to his son William, and 
divided his property, in Montgomery county, among 
his other children. 

His second son, John, my great-great-grandfather, 
located in Abington township, where he finally came 
into possession of seven hundred and fifty acres of 
land, on which, in 1735, he built a large stone house, 
which is at this time in good condition. He married 


{! Charles Kirk, the author of these reco)lections was a val- 
ued Elder of Warminster Preparative and Horsham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He died in Third month. 1890, at the age of 
90, having been throughout bis life a man of continual and use- 
ful activities. The present papers, kindly offered us by his fam- 
ily, will prove, we are sure, of deep interest to our readers, as 
simple records of a practical and earnest life. They will be 
concluded in four or five issues of the paper.—EpiItoRs INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
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Sarah, daughter of Reynear Tyson, one of the Ger- 
man Friends that came from Cresheim, and settled 
at Germantown in 1683. 

My grandfather, Jacob Kirk, had the homestead, 
on which he lived to the age of 93, and died in the 
house in which he was born ; his twin brother, Isaac, 
lived on the adjoining tract,and died in his 91st 
year. I remember that my grandfather was a kind- 
hearted, industrious, and generous man, and very in- 
teresting in conversation. His deportment toward 
us children was gentle and courteous ; he made us 
feel so happy that it is sweet to recall the time spent 
in his society. I recollect hearing him relate that 
his grandfather, Reynear Tyson, was not married 
when he first came to this country, and being dis- 
posed to marry his first cousin, and our Discipline 
not allowing it, they made preparation to go back to 
Germany to accomplish their marriage, but Friends 
seeing their sincerity, allowed them to proceed. I be- 
lieve it may have been so,for I find by William Penn’s 
“Travels in Germany,” in 1667, that there were 
established meetings, and their rules of Government 
may have been different from ours. We know that 
these German Friends were faithful to their convic- 
tions, for they were the first to bear a testimony 
against slavery. 

My mother, Rebecca Iredell, was the great-grand- 


‘daughter of Thomas Iredell, who came recommended 


by certificate from the Monthly Meeting at Pard- 
shaw Crag, Cumberland, England, “ ye 27th of 6th 
mo. 1700.” 

John Cadwallader, who came from Wales, and was 
a minister of some note in the Society of Friends, 
was also a great-grandfather of my mother. He trav- 
eled considerably in the service of Truth, and about 
the year 1742 went to the West Indies on a religious 
visit, and died there about the same time that 
Thomas Chalkley and John Estaugh ended their 
days there, and was buried in the same grave, on the 
island of Tortola. When George Truman, John Jack- 
son, and Thomas B. Longstreth visited the island 
on a similar mission they saw the graves. 

My parents, Jacob and Rebecca Kirk, lived in 
Abington township, Montgomery county, Pa. one 
mile west of Willow Grove, and had eleven children. 
I was the fifth child and oldest son, and was born 
10th of Twelfth month, 1800. 

The summer after the marriage of my parents the 
yellow fever prevailed in Philadelphia to an alarm- 
ing extent. Many died from its effects and all that 
could do so left the city. It was a sorrowful time. I 
heard my mother say that for eight or nine weeks 
the latter part of the summer they had no rain ex- 
cept a slight sprinkle occasionally ; the grass became 
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dead and dry, and it was difficult to walk on it if the | 


ground was ascending. 


My father was a Jarge, athletic man, capable of | 


performing a great amount of physical labor, which 
he continued to do until about the year 1800, when, 
from various accidents, he became so crippled that 
he could not walk without a cane,and many things 
he could not do. While he was able he made great 
improvements on the farm ; built a good, substantial 
cellar barn, the first in the neighborhood, and did 
various things in the way of improving the place, 
but when he was unable to work things took a back- 
ward turn and continued to go in that direction for 
several years. 

I do not suppose the experiences of my life were 
very different from others, but my trials, conflicts, 
and I may say pleasures, have left their impress on 


HOUSE IN ABINGTON, BUILT, 


my mind. The first of importance that I recall was 
telling my father a falsehood, and from that time to 
the present I have never been able to recur to it 
without horror and regret. In a few years after, 
when I read in the Bible the account of Jacob de- 
ceiving his old, blind father, it struck my mind with 
surprise and horror, and I have never read it from 
that day to this but a degree of the same feeling per- 
vades my mind, and it appears that Jacob, too, suf- 
fered for his transgression and had to flee for his life, 
and even after twenty years had passed he was afraid 
to meet his brother Esau. My experience with re- 


1 This house is in Abington township, (Montgomery county, 
Pa.), near the line of Upper Dublin township, on a farm now be- 
longing to Daniel Williams, and occupied by his son Alfred. The 
dwelling as it now stands was in part erected by John Kirk, in 
1735; it was remodeled by his grandson, John Kirk, in 1822. (See 
details in FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER, Third month 31, 1883.) 


gard to this untruth is, that its effects on my mind 
may be compared to a burn; it may get well, but the 
scar will remain. We may again come near to our 
Heavenly Father, and walk in his paths, but the rec- 
oliection of our disobedience will remain with us. I 
can refer to no time in my life,even in childhood, 
when the Good Spirit was not present with me, re- 
proving me when I did wrong, and speaking peace to 
my soul when I did right. 

Being the oldest son I was put to do many things 
before I was fully able. In saying this I do not mean 
to reflect on my parents, but the necessity of the 
case seemed to require it, for, though the farm con- 
tained nearly one hundred acres, there was scarcely 
enough raised on it to meet the expenses of our large 
family. Many farmers, at that time, did not con- 
sider it necessary to enrich their land in order to 


IN PART, BY JOHN KIRK, 1735,' 


make it produce. I remember my grandfather point- 
ing to one of the fields and saying that nothing had 
been put on it for forty years. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century there was a large portion of 
land that had been productive when first cleared, 
but by continued cropping had become so exhausted 
the crops would not pay for gathering. The more 
enterprising farmers were beginning to put lime on 
the land, which made a wonderful change in the 
crops. I recollect mowing on our farm a good swarth 
of clover where there had been nothing but lime put 
on, and where previous to that no crop of any kind 
would grow. 

Early in my teens I accompanied my mother to 
market, but as I was too small to back up the wagon 
I had to ask some one to do it for me, which tried 
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me exceedingly to have to be so beholden to others, 
but it taught me a lesson I have never forgotten, and 
that is to “ feel another’s woe.” 

For some time the house had been too small for 
the family, so in 1815 it was concluded to build an 
addition. This made a hard summer for us, for I 
had the stone to haul, besides other work. One day, 
the stone tender being absent, I had to take his place. 
It took all the strength I had, and I still remember 
that day’s work. Fifty-five years after I again tended 
one of the same masons on my own farm. 

On New Year’s day,1816, there being good sleigh- 
ing, | was sent to Germantown with a sled-load of 
wood for sale, which felt to me to be a great under- 
taking. There were between thirty and forty acres 
of heavy timber on our farm, and that was one re- 
source in time of need, and as coal had not then been 
discovered and applied to domestic use, wood was in 
good demand for fuel. 

The summer of this year, 1816, was the coldest 
ever known in this country. We had frost in every 
month. I remember seeing in the Sixth month the 
leaves on the hickory trees dead and crisp from the 
effects of it. The crops were very light; scarcely 
any corn came to maturity. These things touched 
me to the very quick for I was so ashamed to be seen 
hauling hay in the spring of the year to feed our 
stock that I disliked to meet any one, for it seemed 
to my mind to manifest a want of industry and man- 
agement. But I have lived to see that this kind of 
schooling, hard as it was to bear, had its good effects 
upon my mind. 

I now come to the most sorrowful period of my 
life. In the latter part of the summer of this year 
my dear mother was taken sick with what was then 
called typus fever, and after nine days of suffering, 
her trials and anxieties came to a close, and I fully 
believe she entered into a state of happiness. Here I 
must pause, for I have no words to convey the feelings 
of my mind on that occasion, and now, though more 
than sixty-two years have passed, the remembrance 
of it is so clear and strong that I can scarcely refrain 
from shedding tears while writing these lines, At 
the time of her death there were ten children living, 
the youngest about four years of age. As we were 
not permitted to go into her room, I used to go and 
peep at her through a crack in the partition, and the 
impression on my mind was that if she was taken 
from us there would be no pleasure for me in this 
world ; but I had not then learned to look to a higher 
Power for peace and happiness,—the great fountain 
and source of all good,—the sure foundation to build 
upon in this life. The children all took the fever ; 
eight of them were sick in bed at one time; one of 
them, a girl of twelve years old, died; some of our 
neighbors were afraid to come near us, but others 
rendered us every assistance in their power. As I 
was the only one able to go, much fell to my lot to 
do. The doctors, at that time, depended almost 
wholly on stimulants, wine and brandy were used in 
large quantities, and I also had to go and solicit per- 
sons to sit up with the sick. This wasa lesson of 
instruction to me which I have endeavored to profit 
by, that is, if any of the neighbors are sick, not to 
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wait to be sent for, but to go and see if I can render 
any service. Grandmother Iredell lived in the fam- 
ily and was of great use, for her meek and quiet 
spirit enabled her to have great control over us. She 
died in 1823, 

The religious feeling of my mother was strong 
and deep. From my early childhood she was care- 
ful to attend all our religious meetings; as we had 
but one carriage, which held only three persons, she 
was anxious to have a larger conveyance so that 
more of her children could attend meeting with her. 
After a few years we got a two-horse carriage, and 
although we lived four miles from meeting a full load 
went regularly twice a week. The recollection of 
going and sitting by her side in meeting is still fresh 
in my mind. 

After I was nine years old I never went to school 
except for about three months in the winter sea- 
son; the rest of the year I was kept at work, but 
by close attention I made considerable progress in 
study, so that I went through the arithmetic, men- 
suration, surveying, and algebra, and of all these I 
had a good knowledge, except the last. 

After the general sickness and the two deaths in 
our family we had a hard struggle. The doctor’s 
bills were upwards of $180, besides a large store bill 
for wine, brandy, and other things, and our resources 
were quite small, but we had been accustomed to 
work, and we applied ourselves faithfully to it, and 
by strict economy, in not very many months, the bills 
were all paid, and in doing this we all learned a les- 
son, which has been useful to us through life. I 
have often thought if we had called a half-dozen 
men together and presented to them our liabilities 
and resources, they would have said you cannot ac- 
complish this thing, but we did, for we worked hard 
and lived economically. 

In 1816 my father bought fourteen acres of land 
adjoining his farm, on which we raised wheat which 
we sold at $2.50 a bushel. The war with England 
(of 1812 and 1814) and Bonaparte’s ravages in Eu- 
rope, made paper money plenty, and things became 
inflated. Wheat sold at $3.00 a bushel; and other 
produce in proportion, but when the reaction came, 
after 1816, wheat sold at 72 cents per bushel, corn 
and rye at 28 cents, oats 16 and 20 cents per bushel, 
and other things at similar prices, which made hard 
times for farmers. Many who had saved money dur- 
ing the time of high prices, had bought farms and 
paid one-half the purchase money, but had finally 
to be sold out by the sheriff, and it was several years 
before stability and contidence were restored. 

The next fall we commenced to haul wood to the 
kiln. It took fifteen cords of wood to burn one 
thousand bushels of lime, and the person who furn- 
ished wood enough to burn the kiln had one-half of 
the lime. I have always thought the lime-burner 
had the best of the bargain. At thatitime lime sold 
at the kiln for 25 and 30 cents a bushel. A year or 
two later we opened an abandoned limestone quarry 
on the southern part of our farm, and§by hiring a 
man who understood blasting rocks, we got stone 
enough to burn a kiln of lime, andj I< learned that 
kind of work and had plenty of lime ferjaf{while. 
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Our farm was a stony one, and the picking of stone 
to prepare the ground for mowing was a tedious job. 
There was so much sameness in it, and the days 
seemed so long, it wasathing I used to dread, but let 
no one accept from my reference to these occurrences 
that my life wasa hard one. I do not remember a 
time when I did not take pleasure in doing things 
for the benefit of myself and others. I feel that it 
has been a blessing to me to have had a little mirth 
and humor incorporated into my composition, though 
this cast of mind was one that required me to keep 
on the watch, for I was often inclined to be sarcas- 
tic; that, together with my quick, ardent, hasty tem- 
perament, has kept me sinning and repenting all my 
life; but then, my sense of the rights of others and 
my conscientiousness, have always brought repent- 
ance, for I never gave an unkind word or did an un- 
kind act but I felt regret for it, and often have I en- 
deavored to seek reconciliation with Heaven’s re- 
cording spirit, and would often have to go to the 
person to whom I gave offense before peace would 
be fully restored. 

[ To be Continued ] 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS AT SWARTH- 
MORE COLLEGE. 
BY DEAN ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
“ALL things are possible to him that believeth,” is 
the testimony of the Great Teacher. His disciples, 
whom he had chosen to work with him, whom he 
had instructed concerning the sources of his own 
power, had failed when the distressed father appealed 
to them to relieve his afflicted child. They could not 
exorcise the evil spirit that was believed to be wear- 
ing away his life. Then Jesus said: “ Bring him 
unto me,” and in the controlling presence of the in- 
tense Believer the ills of the suffering boy were 
healed, and the Healer said: “All things are possible 
to him that believeth.” He believed that he was 
“one with the Father.” It is true, this healing 
power is accounted miraculous, is set down as a de- 
parture from the established laws of the universe. 
But may it not be that in his exercise of the gift of 
healing, as in the beneficence of all his life, he but 
points the way in which men may walk? When he 
was a boy of but twelve years, you remember, his 
father and mother missed him while returning from 
the feast days in Jerusalem, and sought him sorrow- 
ing, and he replied to the mother’s gentle rebuke : 
“Whist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” Again, he said: “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” “ I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of.” “My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me,and to finish his work.” He believed 
that he was the Son of God; that in this sonship he 
was the heir of an infinite inheritance, the heir of 
infinite love, and it may be added, of infinite respon- 
sibility. Let us try, for the hour, to put away from 
our minds all preconceived images of Jesus as a su- 
pernatural being, as a worker of miracles, set apart 
from the race, to be contemplated from afar, to be 
worshiped as God. All this he may be; but for this 
hour let us think of him as indeed the Elder Brother, 
a member of the great human fraternity, and so 
bound to us by ties of blood,—a brother whose leader- 


ship is reaching to the farthest parts of the earth, 
whose victories and whose unfinished work are a 
part of our own inheritance, 

What was it to him to be the Son of God ? It was 
to feel himself so near to the Great Soul of things 
that he could declare “I and my Father are one.” 
So close was his walk with God, that the very secrets 
of infinite power, obscured to the less believing chil- 
dren of God, were opened to him, to be used for the 
healing and lifting up of the world. It is easy to be- 
lieve that this conscious sonship made it possible for 
him to touch the very centers of life and health of 
those who flocked about him, feeling him to be a 
very shepherd, drawn by his clear, strong intellect, 
and his unwearying tenderness, to be healed of their 
infirmities and comforted in their sorrows, and di- 
rected in the way of life. To him to be the Son of 
God was to be called, as is the dutiful son in any 
household, to share in the Father’s labors, as he 
himself declared, “to finish his work.” He found 
the world orphaned, without a knowledge of the 
Father. The great Jehovah,—a God afar off, was 
the mighty Law-giver to whom knees were bent and 
heads were bowed in worship. He found the Scribes 
and Pharisees binding heavy burdens and laying 
them upon men’s shoulders; he found them doing 
their works to be seen of men; he found them mak- 
ing long prayers while they yet devoured widows’ 
houses; he found them paying tithes of mint and 
anise and cummin, while the “ weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and faith,” they omitted ; 
he found them making clean the outside of the plat- 
ter, while within they were full of extortion and ex- 
cess. All these things were to him the unfinished 
work of the Father left for the Son to do, He 
touched into new life the old law which Moses de- 
livered, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
These two commands he emphasized to them as the 
greatest. But there were other parts of the law 
easier to obey than these two chiefest commands; 
and Jesus found the world about him choosing the 
easier part. It was easy to observe the tradition of 
the elders concerning the washing of hands and the 
cleansing of cups and platters; it was easy to honor 
the Lord with their lips, to sing psalms of praise, 
and to make long prayers standing in the market- 
place. It was hard then, as it is hard now, to love 
the Lord with undivided heart ; it.was hard then, as 
it is hard now, to love the neighbor at the cost of 
one’s own comfort and pleasure. And so this Elder 
Brother went up and down among his people, a liv- 
ing witness to the divineness in the old law. The 
loving with his whole heart had made known to him 
the Fatherhood of the Law-giver,and through his 
ministration human life hoids itself in a new rela- 
tion to the Divine. How he spent his own life for 
his neighbor, wherever he chanced to be, for the 
man or woman or little child, stricken with leprosy 
or palsy or insanity. How he taught them “as one 
having authority,” of spiritual things, in lessons that 
fell upon thirsting souls like showers upon parched 
fields ! 
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Edwin Arnold bas put into the mouth of one re- 
deemed from sinful ways by his wise defense these 
words : 

“Thus did He bring 

Our glad souls daily, by His glorious words, 

Into the Kingdom of the spirit. There 

The sorrowful and the shamed are comforted ; 

The humble are exalted, and the meek 

Inherit good. The pure in heart see God, 

The merciful find mercy. Those that wept 

Dry their glad eyes; the peace-makers have praise, 

And they who hungered after righteousness 

With righteousness are filled. No dream, nodraught 

Of fancy’s frenzied wine-cup, 7 

But the words true as daylight; plain and straight 

The way as paths in meadows.” 

And yet they crucified him! 
a pestilent fellow. They charged him with pervert- 
ing the people. It is true, he was a disturber of the 
old order of things. The revivifying of the old law 
of love to God and love to the neighbor, disturbed 
many things; and rulers and high priests found this 
great Believer leading the people away from outward 
authority to the “law written in their inward parts,” 
to ‘the Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” They crucified him. He did not 
finish the Father’s work. This unfinished work is his 
bequest to the sons and daughters of God. Wher- 
ever “ man’s inhumanity to man” makes mourning 
in the earth; wherever the poor are the victims of 
the rich; wherever men build themselves up upon 
the ruined souls and bodies of their fellows; wher- 
ever the darkness of ignorance and the pestilence of 
vice prevail; wherever the weak wait for a strong 
arm to lean upon; wherever the erring need a word 
of kindly counsel to turn them to the right way ; 
wherever men and women associate together and 
have peed for a spirit of forbearance to promote 
their mutual aims; in all these places is the Father's 
unfinished work, the bequest direct from the hands 
of the great Believer. Systems of belief pave been 
built upon the words of Jesus and his disciples, again 
and again covering up the vital lesson of his life un- 
til some clear intellect and courageous believer like 
Luther, or Bruno, or t.earer to us, a George Fox, has 
torn away the growths of form and superstitious ob- 
servance to set free once more the old law which Je- 
sus revivified, the law of love to God and love to the 
neighbor. How must it grieve the soul of this Son 
of God that in his name, in the name of the Prince 
of Peace, men have «angrily accused each other of un- 
belief, until armies have poured out their blood upon 
battlefields, and women’s hearts have been broken; 
and inquisitions have invented every form of torture 


They said he was 


to wring from their victims assent to the creed of | 


the dominant church. What wonder that so much 
of the Father’s work is stillto do! Ever the world 
waits for the believer, for him who believes himself, as 
the Elder Brother did, to be the Son of God ; for 
him whose life is so close to God that its strength 
and its tenderness and its illuminating power liftand 
heal, and light the way for all human life. 


And, now, a last word to the members of the | 


graduating class, whose places among us will soon 
know them no more. I have tried, as the truest ser- 
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vice to be rendered you in this hour, to recall vividly 
to you the spirit of the Elder Brother ; to clear away 
the accretions of time that really hide from our spir- 
itual view the soul of the great Believer. It was the 
prophecy of his clear, spiritual sight that men should 
do greater works than he had done, that men should 
go on from height to height of spiritual attainment. 
In these last days of your work amongst us, the 
thought bas been much with me of the hope there is 
for the world in a company of two score and more 
young men and women, just now, in a sense, coming 
to their majority. Upto this time, as undergradu- 
ates, you have been as the children of a household 
under guidance in your intellectual work, under a 
measure of outward control. The diploma that 
awaits you is a charter, not, can I say, of larger lib- 
erty, because there is but a transference of control 
from without to control from within; rather a char- 
ter of responsibilities,guaranteeing you a place in the 
ranks of the world’s workers. The diploma certifies 
to the work you have done in your several courses of 
study. It does not attempt to certify to spiritual 
growth. Happy is it for youif all your intellectual 
work has contributed to your spiritual growth. 
Happy is it if your study of the “ humanities ”—the 
studies that pertain to the development of man,— 
language, literature, and history, bas broadened your 
interests and your sympathies. Happy is it if you 
whose work has been largely mathematical in astron- 
omy and engineering, have discovered that mathe- 
matical law may be taken as the symbol of absolute 
truth—the embodiment of “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
Happy is it if you who have been students of sci- 
ence, searching with test-tube and microscope for 
hidden things, -have felt yourselves “‘ thinking God’s 
thoughts after Him!” Happy is it if this experience 
of college life with its work and its recreations, its 
friendships, its temptations, its trials, its defeats, and 
its victories, has prepared a company of believing 
souls, to take up the Father’s unfinished work ! 

By a simple and reasonable computation, Edward 
Everett Hale has made the influence of one noble 
life to reach, in twenty-seven years, to one thousand 
millions of people. What might not the world hope 
from two score and three believing men and women, 
loyal leaders of thought and action! To the world 
there would be three and twenty fresh fountains of 
inspiration, new centers of light—to you, individu- 
ally, the close walk with God, that comes of belief 
in bis Fatherhood, means an inexhaustible source of 
strength for accepted work; it means a wiser dis- 
crimination of duty; it means more gladness in 
every joy ; it means a refuge when sorrow threatens 
to overwhelm the soul. What could I wish for you 
so full of blessing as that you go out from your col- 
lege life strong in the assurance that “All things are 
possible to him that believeth.” 


SHUN passion ; 
Sit still 


Suddenly it will uplift 


fold the bands of thrift; 
aud truth is near; 


Your ¢ yelids to the sphe re ; 
Wait a little, you shall see 


The portraiture of things to be.— Emerson 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING AND 
ENGLISH FRIENDS. 

(THE Christian World, London, (Undenominational), in its 
issue of Fifth month 21, contains a letter “‘ From a Quaker 
Correspondent,” describing the origin, etc., of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends held in London. Though the facts are 
in part familiar, and are re-stated, obviously, as information 
for those not Friends, they are interesting, and are accom- 
panied by pertinent comments and explanations.— EDITORS 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

The origin of the Friends’ yearly meeting may be 
traced to the following minute of the General Meet- 
ing of Quaker Preachers, held at Devonshire House, 
in 1672: 

It is concluded, agreed, and assented to by Friends now 
present, that for the better ordering, managing, and regu- 
lating of the public affairs of Friends relating to the truth 


and service thereof, there be a General Meeting of Friends | 


held in London once a year, in the week called Whitsun- 
week, to consist of six Friends for the city of London, three 
for the city of Bristol, two for the town of Colchester, and 
one or two from each of the counties of England and Wales 
respectively. 

This representative body met as proposed in 1673, 
but after the dispatch of its business concluded not 


further occasion ;” and practically handed back its 
grave responsibilities to the aunual meeting of 
preachers. In 1677 the preachers’ meeting again re- 
solved to convene a representative assembly of the 
whole Quaker Church, which met at their suggestion 
in 1678. Since that date this “ oldest Church Parlia- 
ment ” has held its regular annual meetings down to 
the present time. Probably there is no other instance 
on record in church history, of a body of ministers 
twice over laying down the governing power which 
had been almost thrust upon them by the church at 
large. 

To many people the Friends and their meetings 
are an enigma, and not a few thoughtful, intelligent 
Christians have various misconceptions respecting 
them. Dean Stanley suggested a probable explana- 
tion of this when he once spoke of the Society of 
Friends as a “seclusive sect.” On the occasion of 
public thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales from his alarming illness, all the churches, he 
said, responded to the invitation fora united meeting 
in St. Paul’s, except this one “seclusive sect!” But 
how could it have been otherwise? The Friends 
were certainly not “seclusive” from lack of sympa- 
thy. They stood aloof on this occasion—not because 
they were unsociable or peculiar, but because they 
wished to be true. How could the Friends, with 
their strong anti-sacerdotal principles,and with their 
decided convictions respecting ornate and sensuous 
religious ceremonials, have taken part with any con- 
sistency in such a celebration, conducted as it was by 
priests, and characterized by much that was opposed 
to the Quaker estimate of the simplicity that is in 


Christ? They surely deserved well of the Common- | ward water, when the real cleansing is applied direct 


wealth of Churches by being willing, on that occa- | 


sion, as on many others, to be solitary dissentients 
for the sake of a great principle. 

But the same charge continues at times to be made 
against the Society. In the estimation of many it is 





still a “ seclusive sect.” But is this really a reasona- 
ble ground of reproach? Undoubtedly the Society 
lives very much in its own circle. It deprecates pub- 
licity. It is not easy to get access to its church meet- 
ings, or to have detailed reports of the Yearly Meet- 
ing debates in the columns of the Christian World. 
But how could it be otherwise? The Society is so 
different from other religious communities in its way 
of approaching Truth, in its definition of the Truth, 
in its methods for reaching and influencing human 
hearts, in its testimonies, in its church government, 
that it is compelled by circumstances to stand alone, 
It is but asmall and feeble tribe in the spiritual com- 
monwealth—the kingdom of Christ—but it has its 


| allotted place and duty in this great federation ; and 


it can undoubtedly serve the cause best by working 
on its own lines. The Society testifies in its quiet 
way—by its silent meetings, by its noiseless influence, 
by beautiful testimonies, such as Miss Stephen’s re- 
cent remarkable work on “ Quaker Strongholds,” to 
the reality and energy of that spiritual force which is 
so fitly called the Grace of God. And there is evi- 
dence that the sister churches value this quiet and 


| unusual witness-bearing, and desire that it should be 
to meet again “till Friends in God’s wisdom shall see | 


upheld in its integrity. One often hears the fear ex- 
pressed by members of other churches, that the old- 
fashioned, simple Quakerism is disappering, and that 


| the Society is gradually forgetting its principles, and 


becoming, as was once said in these pages, “a weak 
evangelical sect,” with but little raison d'etre to justify 
its separate existence. So far as this is the case, it is 
surely a misfortune for the Church universal. 

The Society has no reason and no disposition to 
pride itself on its uniqueness, and yet it is unique, by 
the duties entrusted to it and the convictions that 
bave possessed it. It stands alone among the Chris- 
tian communities as a church without a clergy or pro- 
fessional ministry, without rites or ceremonies, with- 
out a prearranged service in its religious meetings. 
It is alone as achurch in testifying against all war 
and all oaths as unchristian practices. It is almost 
alone in having no formulated creed. 

But its affirmations are even more striking than 
its protests. The ground-work of its life and exist- 
ence as a church is faith in the Real Presence of 
Christ. William Penn put this tersely when he said: 
“The Light of Christ within us, as God’s gift for 


| man’s salvation, is the great fundamental of our re- 


ligion.” This great foundation truth is increasingly 


recognized by Christians everywhere, but it is in- 
tensely witnessed to by the whole Quaker system. 
In view of this mighty fact that the Lord is really 


| present to guide and inspire His followers, the 
| Friends think in this way: “ What need is there of 


a human priest or a professional pastor at the head 
of the congregation, when the great High Priest, the 
Minister of ministers, is Himself really present ? 
What need is there of a symbolical washing by out- 


to the soul, by the Divine Baptizer Himself? What 
need is there of a formal ceremonial with outward 
bread and wine, when the soul is invited to the real 
table of the Lord, to partake of the veritable Bread 
of Life?” 
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These queries will no doubt be met in the minds 
of many by pleas as to the expediency of helps and 
symbols and tangible illustrations, in seeking to 
reach and impress poor human nature with spiritual 
realities. On this view of such questions much might 
be said on both sides, but the points named will 
serve to show the Quaker line of thought. 

One other point of marked divergence from the 
arrangements of many other religious bodies is that 
the constitution of the Friends is thoroughly demo- 
cratic. Every member of the Society has the right 
to attend the yearly meeting, and the right to take his 
part in its deliberations. Probably the reason that 
this does not lead, as many would expect, to intolera- 
ble wordiness and confusion in a large meeting is, 
that the Friends are trained from their childhood to 
recognize in all their meetings the controlling pres- 
ence of the Great Head of the Church. (Perhaps we 
may say in passing that democracy whether in 
Church or State would seem especially to need this 
great moderating influence in the hearts of men, if it 
is to be a success.) 

John Bright once referred to this free constitution 
of the Friends when he said: “I am a member of a 
emall but somewhat remarkable sect—a religious 
body which has a remarkable origin, and in its early 
days at least, a somewhat remarkable history. It is, 
of all the religious sects, the one that has most taught 
the equality and equal rights of man. And I venture 


to say it is remarkable for another thing: that pro- 
bably more than any other body, within its borders 
and in its services, personal ambition is practically 


unknown.” 

And so we find, as the result of this freedom, 
combined with spiritual control, that the yearly 
meeting in discussing the various questions that 
come before it, is reverent without being dull; and, 
notwithstanding considerable diversity of view, the 
earnestness, the charitableness, and the quiet order 
that characterize its proceedings are remarkable. 

The Society has doubtless much to learn from 
other religious bodies, both as to method and zeal 
and the spirit of devoted self-sacrifice; but if it be at 
the same time faithful to its special calling, it may 
still be able to be a useful witness amongst the 
churches to what may be called the true doctrine of 
the Real Presence, and may be of service in promot- 
ing the restoration and revival of a true and simple 
and spiritual Christianity. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


BELIEF AND CONDUCT. 


In his remarks on the relation between belief and 
conduct, or what is essentially the same thing, be- 
tween faith and works, your correspondent, J. D. M., 
(p. 359, current volume), introduces a subject that has 
always been a matter of keen discussion among the 
professors of Christianity, and perhaps in regard to 
no other point of belief or doctrine has the want of 
a clear understanding been more productive of dis- 
sension. On one side numbers have arrayed them- 
selves in strenuously asserting the value of faith, to 
the disparagement of works, while others have been 


equally zealous in maintaining the primary im port- 
ance of works to the disparagement of faith or belief. 
And it is with the latter that J. D. M. seems inclined 
to take his position. 

In this case, as in regard to most other things, I 
think the true mean will be found about half-way be- 
tween the two extremes. Both “ faith’ and “ works’’ 
are of vital importance, but neither is of much value 
except it is in conjunction with the other. One is as 
the mold which gives to the other its proper form 
and in which it must remain in order to keep its pro- 
per form. Thus the two things must be inseparable. 
But faith being as the mold, it may be said to be the 
foundation or fundamental principle, and may, with 
especial propriety, be called the saving principle. 
Two things may both be of vital importance without 
being necessarily of equal importance ; as the source 
of anything may be said to be of more importance 
than that which proceeds from it. But that from 
which nothing proceeds is not a source at all, and 
consequently is useless. 

The apostle says: “ Without faith it is impossible 
to please him: for he that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is and that he isa rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” (Heb. xi.: 6.) This is 
equivalent to saying that we must believe that God 
exists and that he has power to guide us into right- 
eousness before we can work under his guidance as 
his intelligent free agents. Here it is plain that the 
necessity of belief is at once absolute and fundamen- 
tal. ‘“‘ But as many as received him to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name.” John 1: 12. 

Of course we must ever distinguish between a 
mere formal profession of belief, which is utterly un- 
fruitful as to works of righteousness and conse- 
quently worthless, and a vital belief which brings 
under the immediate guidance of the divine spirit, 
and which from its very nature must show forth 
works of righteousness as its fruit. It was to empha- 
size this point of distinction that the Apostle James 
declared : “ Faith without worksis dead.” The apos- 
tle here says nothing against faith as the only founda- 
tion or source of good works; he only points out the 
uselessness of a mere profession of faith that is with- 
out vitality, and consequently unfruitful. As on the 
other hand the Apostle Paul labors throughout his 
epistles to show that a living faith in the immediate 
presence and guidance of God is the only possible 
source of works of righteousness. “ By grace are ye 
saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God; not of works lest any man should 
boast.” (Eph. 2: 8.) Here again the Apostle says 
nothing against good works; he only says, in effect, 
that works are not fundamental. Good works are 
the consequence of a cause, and the cause is the fun- 
damental principle. 

J. D. M. quotes several passages of Scripture of 
which he says: “These are all the passages I find 
which purport to tell what will actually take place at 
the judgment and in none of them is it 
said that our belief or creed will play any part.” I will 
quote one of these passages as representative of the 
others: “ And they were judged every man accord- 
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ing to their works.” Now I think it is clear from the 
whole context of the New Testament that the only 
proper interpretation of this language is as though it 
was said : they were judged according as their works 
were the fruits of faith or belief in the immediate 
guidance of the divine spirit or not. There is, how- 
ever, another passage, (one of a great many I think) 
not quoted, by J. D. M., which refers very directly to 
“the Judgment,” and which will not support his de- 
ductions from the passages he does quote, but which, 
I think, is in perfect harmony with the interpretion 
I have suggested. In the 8th chapter of John, 24:h 
verse, we read: “If ye believe not that I am he, 
ye shall die in your sins.” Here again belief is 
clearly made fundamental. 

It must be remembered that superior intelligence 
is preéminently the attribute of mankind and un- 
questionably we are to be brought to“ the judg- 
ment,” or held responsible for our actions, because 
we have been given the capacity to intelligently con- 
sider the import of our actions. And such being the 
case, it requires no argument to show that it be- 
hooves every man to put forth his utwost effurt to 
square his actions by his highest powers of intelli- 
gence and most mature judgment. And if this is so 
how can J. D. M. possibly suppose that the kingdom 
of heaven may be gained by giving up to the control of 
“spontaneous and uncalulating” impulses which we 
inherit naturally in common with the “ dog” and the 
“cow ” and “ with which the intellect has nothing to 
do”? Isit not by the intellect that we choose the 
good and eschew evil? J.D. M. says that “we aid 
the poor from an impulse with which the intellect 
has nothing to do.” But is he ready to maintain that 
the aid with which the intellect has nothing to do is 
likely to be beneficial to the poor? Dves not impul- 
sive, "nconsidered aid to the poor, as a rule, do far 
more harm than good ? And if so, may we not safely 
conclude that Christ never intended to commend any 
such mode of action? Does J. D. M. really suppose 
that the more highly cultivated intellect of the An- 
glo-Saxon race gives no advantage, in a religious 
sense or in a capacity for spiritual discernment, over 
the bushman of Africa? If he does, how does he 
account for the fact that every nation on the earth 
that is in anywise preéminent as an exponent of 
Christianity is a nation of highly cultivated intellect 
and that the difference between the most highly civ 
ilized nation and the most degraded nation on the 
earth is to be measured by the degree that the one 
is under the dominion of intellect and the other un- 
der that of the animal impulses? As intelligent ser- 
vants of the Most High, faithful to the light of truth 
that God has given us for our guidance, our actions 
must be controlled by deliberate consideration and 
an enlightened judgment to which the blind im- 
pulses of the animal nature must be kept in strict 
subordination. 

It is by the intellect that we are enabled to be- 
lieve that God exists and to perceive the necessity of 
being aided by the light of his indwelling Spirit, in 
order that we may work righteousness and be saved 
from transgression. But then, of course, considered 
of itself and by itself the intellect of the natural 


man is only human and finite, whereas the require- 
ments of perfected manhood embrace both the finite 
and the infinite, both the physical and spiritual. 
Hence the indwelling light of Christ is a necessary 
complement to the human intellect, necessary to its 
completeness and full efficiency, absolutely necessary 
to the filling up of the full measure of aman. Even 
though man’s intellect should be cultivated to the 
very highest degree as tu the earth and imbibe as its 
own all the knowledge of material things that man- 
kind has accumulated by centuries of observation, 
yet without the Divine Spirit it reaches no higher 
than the earthly and finite and must fall infinitely 
short of the requirementsof a being whose existence 
bere should be a preparation for immortality. With- 
out enlightenment by the spirit of Christ man is not 
as God created him; he stands in the “ image” of 
the animal merely, and not in the “ image of God.” 
The Divine Indwelling Spirit completes and rounds 
out the intellectual powers of man, and enables him 
to fulfill the design of his creation. True, to this 
end the intellect must be subordinated to the Divine 
Spirit; but it is only in subordination thereto that 
the intellect attains perfect and symmetrical develop- 
ment. It is not thereby nullified or set aside in the 
least degree. Without the light of the Spirit of God 
the human intellect is abnormal and abortive. In 
subjection thereto it shows forth the design of Om- 
nipotence and is exalted. is ws @. 


For Friends’ Lutelligencer and Journal. 
FAITH OR WORKS. 
Wuicu of these is the most essential to the forma- 
tion of a human soul in accordance with God’s will ? 
Paul’s definition of faith that “it is the evidence of 
things not seen and the substance of things hoped 
for,” will give us an intelligent idea of the meaning 
of the word, for it does not correspond entirely with 
belief; The intuitions of the mind accept certain 
things as true, like the axiomsand definitions of the 
mathematician, or as the ordinary person does the 
impressions made upon bis mind through the me- 
dium of the senses, and taking these as the basis of 
reasoning, men proceed to build up a body of knowl- 
edge, as, step by step, each conclusion agrees with its 
premises. The conviction of the truth thus accepted 
may be said to be due to the evidence that is seen 
(regarding the organ of sight as a representative of 
all the senses), but faith is a conviction received in 
another way. It is “the evidence of things not 
seen,” as well as “the substance of things hoped 
for,” for the idealist enjoys what he anticipates as 
well as that he possesses. Now, the looking up to 
something higher than man must be preceded by a 
belief in the existence of this higher power, and this 
belief or assent is not given in the same way as we 
assent to the demonstration of a problem or the 
truth of a law of nature derived from deduction. It 
is the result of faith, and is an impression made upon 
the spiritual part of the mind by that great spiritual 
force we call God. This kind of faith may be said to 
be a saving faith, fur, coming from God it must lead 
tohim. But that belief which neither comes from 
God nor is the result of right reasoning, sometimes 
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assumes the name of faith and is but a counterfeit. 
The true faith must precede and result in right 
action. But a man’s actions are sometimes good 
when the motive that prompts them is not, in which 
case they cannot be regarded as a true exponent of 
his character. The zeal that led Saul of Tarsus to 
persecute the Christians, though founded on what 
he, at the time, believed to be truths (the acceptance 
of the Jewish theology as taught by Gamaliel), was 
not faith in the proper acceptation of the word, but 
was a spurious form of belief. When his mind be- 
came enlightened by the Word, and his true condi- 
tion became manifest, his belief changed and his 
works followed his belief. From being a persecutor 
of others, his life was henceforth devoted to disabus- 
ing the minds of his countrymen of the prejudices 
they had imbibed with their education, as well as in 
proclaiming the saving truths of the gospel. 

We find Jesus, in all his teaching, laying great 
stress on faith as a means leading to the higher life, 
as will be clearly seen by reference to the several 
gospels written by the apostles, and which it is un- 
necessary to refer to in detail here. A man relying 
on his good works alone is like the mariner at sea 
without chart or compass to direct his course. And 
even though he should have a traditional religion, 
founded on the truth as a chart and the Scriptures 
as a compass to direct his course, there come times 
when doubt obscures the one and false reasoning de- 
flects the other, until darkness overwhelms the soul. 
At seasons like these how pleasant it is to have a 
clear sky, to be able to Jook up and take a fresh obser- 
vation that will settle all doubt and remove the dark- 
ness,—to know that“ faith is the evidence of things 
not seen and the substance of things hoped for ;” that 
“ God liveth, and because he liveth we live also.” 

Loudoun county, Va Wi Wes 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SOMETHING THAT NEEDS ATTENTION. 
In a recent issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
a short article, entitled “ On the Thoughts for Elders,” 
by B. J. W., has brought to my mind some things I 
noticed when only a child, that I now know were 
wrong. And these things are not altogether done 
away yet, nor can they be so long as the cause exists, 
therefore, feeling free to draw attention to the matter 

still farther, I do so. 
Injustice has certainly been done many times in 
meetings by a spirit, both in elders and others, of 


it will assuredly bring poverty into the meeting. 
And this spirit, not being in humble dependence on 
the true Source of Wisdom, is not careful of the 
methods it employs and sometimes acts in unison 
with the letter of the discipline and sometimes con- 
trary to it, but not in the spirit of it in either case, 
which is love. It being only in this spirit of love that 
the carrying out of the rules proposed for the guid- 
ance of the body can be made effective for the build- 
ing up of the body in truth, it follows that where the 
evil complained of is allowed to sway the members 
of a meeting, that the meeting must, as before said, 
suffer loss by appointing those not truly qualified to 
act as elders as well as in other ways. 





And here is something that I think the body can 
take action upon without doing injustice to any or 
hurting any truly tender feelings. All other officers 
are in some way responsible to the meeting which ap- 
points them in a greater degree, it seems to me, than 
are the elders; and while notice would probably be 
taken in most cases if any one made complaint, cir- 
cumstances often cause a hesitancy on the part of 
those who have felt the injustice about speaking pub- 
licly of the matter. If the statement made in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL sometime since be cor- 
rect, implying that elders occupy a different position 
now from what they did at first, the matter would be 
simple, merely a return to first principles. If other- 


wise, it would be more troublesome, but in any case 
it appears to me to need attention. 8. 


THE NEED OF FRIENDS’ TRACTS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ; 

I nave been somewhat interested in visiting hos- 
pitals and prisons, and have felt the need of tracts or 
short stories to distribute. I have read a great many 
in your paper which if they were in sheet or pamph- 
let form would be received and read gladly and at the 
same time would show that the receiver wasa sub- 
ject of thought by one who was more fortunate in 
some respects than themselves. 

There are tracts published by the Orthodox 
Friends which are appreciated by some; but those 
who believe, as we do, that the life of Christ was the 
Atonement, as much as his death, would enjoy the 
reading as well as the others. 

The question has often been asked, What can we 
do to interest the young Friends? I do not know of 
anything better than to make them feel as though 
they could cheer and encourage the sick or help those 
in prison to feel as though there was a higher and 
nobler life for them if they would show any inclina- 
tion to consider, and that encouragement would 
manifest itself in response. 

I have enjoyed reading extracts from the Life and 
writings of John Woolman and William Penn which 
could be published in tract form and which would be 
gladly received by members of our Society who are 
not favored by as large a settlement of Friends as you 
have in Philadelphia, and by many outside our 
branch who think we are void of even the leaven of, 
righteousness. 

The doctrine of the “ Light Within” should be 


; "hire" : ore | known to the world, and who is better able to pro- 
judging in their own strength, and when this is done 


claim it than our Society, with its unpaid ministry ? 
I have enjoyed reading the letters of thuse who 
travel in the ministry, both East and West. It isa 
great pleasure to have reports as to the standing of 
monthly meetings inthe United States. Would it 
not be for our spiritual good as a Society for each 
monthly meeting to have the address of each other 
monthly meeting, with the names of ministers or 
overseers of each? Would it not have a tendency 
to unite us all in sympathy and enable us to get 
words of comfort and encouragement from each 
through your paper, from the pens of those who 
have the opportunity to travel ? C. F. H. 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 
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“ THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS.” 

We read these old phrases of the earlier time, in 
which Hebrew thought found expression, and they 
have a certain poetic charm about them that touches 
a chord of feeling within us which vibrates respon- 
sively; we are pleased,and repeat the thought or 
sentiment as occasion calls it up, thus passing it on- 
ward as representing a stage of Christian experience 
or an ideal of what should be the aim and effort of 
Christian life. 

And we are apt to think we thus gain all that 
these grand old utterances have to give us, while did 
we but take them to pieces and analyze them, part 
by part, we would find the inner sense of what they 
are intended to convey to the mind and be enabled 
to make them of practical use in the daily concerns 
of life. 

Holiness,—the state of being holy! Purity, “the 
pure in heart shall see God.” “ Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord.” Take these sayings home, 


inquire what it is to be pure in heart, and we shall | 
find that it is infinitely more than simply taking 
upon our lips the pious sayings of ancient worthies. | 


dence of purity and holiness,—that there shall be 
unity and harmony between what we profess and 
what we do; that in our dealings one with another 
there shall be such a sense of justice and equity as 
will preserve us clean handed, and such a watchful- 
ness over the thoughts and intents of the heart that 
no word shall escape our lips to harm another, or 
soil the least fibre of the soul-life within ourselves. 
“Out of the heart are the issues of life” is an- 
other expression that conveys a deep and instructive 
lesson. Physically, when the heart ceases its action 


men, and we discover what constitutes the “ beauty 
of holiness.” 

In our homes we delight to surround ourselves 
with the beautiful things of art, the creations of the 
skill and handicraft of the artisan, and we toil and 
labor with a pertinacity which often becomes a 
weariness and a snare, that we or those who come af- 
ter us may possess the beautiful things which give us 
so much sensuous pleasure. But while we are seek- 
ing these outward treasures, how is it with the inner 
life? Is there a corresponding desire,—an earnest 
concern for ourselves and our children that we indi- 
vidually may represent the beauty which as far tran- 
scends the beauty of the visible world, as the value 
of the one is beyond compare with the value of the 
other. Jesus said: “ What doth it profit a man to 
gain the whole world and forfeit his life?” What 
has he gained through the possession of all the 
treasures of art,—all the beauty that the imagination 
craves, while in the gathering up of these he has 
failed to secure that priceless treasure of the soul, 
“the beauty of holiness?” Do we find it hard to 
gather up and make our own the elements that when 
working in the order of their first creation develop 
this condition? Let the same labor be bestowed 
upon the effort that we give to the perishing things 
of earth, and the reward will surely follow. 


DEATHS. 


DAVIS.—At his home, in Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., 
Sixth month 18th, 1891, Rodney Davis, a lifelong member 
of the Society of Friends, in the 84th year of his age. 

The corporeal man had been weakening during the re- 


. : ‘ . | cent months, and on the afternoon before the change there 
That it means we shall make our own life give evi- | . 


| was manifest an unwonted symptom,—a swoon,—but his 


| powers rallied and he retired that evening apparently as 


well as usual for one of his years. His wife, the devoted 
companion of almost sixty years of his pilgrimage here, 
arose in the morning, darkened the room that he might 
better enjoy his apparent sleep. When she returned, a 


| little later, he was found already cold in death, the release 
| having come so gently that the bed covering had not been 


thrown back. 

We feel that a good man has been gathered to his 
fathers. His walk for most of his long career had been 
before our eyes, having been born and reared in this com- 
munity, and for nearly the last fifty years having lived at 


| ornear Lincoln. He named the village, and was its first 


death ensues; the same is true of the spiritual life; | 


when the current of holiness ceases to flow through 
all the ramifications of its intricate parts the soul 
dies to all that constitutes its highest welfare. 

In the handiwork of God the adaptation of the 
parts to the perfection of the whole is everywhere 
seen, and this harmony in the parts produces com- 
pleteness, and gives the charming variety which con- 
stitutes the beauty of the universe. Bring the same 
thought of harmony in the parts and perfectness in 
the whole, to bear upon the thoughts and actions of 


post-master, which place he held some twenty years. One 
long and intimately associated with him says: “In all my 
contact with Rodney Davis I never saw any selfishness.” 


| A neighbor, not a member of our meeting, looking back at 


| 
: 
| 


| the life now closed, and the manner of his translation, 


without suffering evidently, is reminded of Enoch, “ who 
walked with God and was not, for God took him.” Chil- 
dren and grandchildren, and a host of loving friends cher- 
ish the memory of his meekness, gentleness, the fulness of 
his life of the qualities that the Great Teacher declared on 
the mount are blessed. H. 
LIPPINCOTT.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 14th, 
1891, Mary A., widow of George Widdefield Lippincott; a 
member of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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MORGAN.—In Germantown, Sixth month 3d, 1891, 
Joseph Morgan, in his 74th year ; an attender of Friends’ 
Meeting. 

THOMAS.—On the 3d of Sixth month, 1891, at the 
residence of J. M. Thomas, Dixon, Wisconsin, Dorcas 
Thomas, widow of Henry Thomas, in the 83d year of 
her age. 

WALTON.—In Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Sixth month 
4th, 1891, Margery F., widow of the late Rodman Walton, 
in the 64th year of her age. 

’Tis but a little while and we all shall meet again. 
x. T. &. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 25. 
SEVENTH MonrH 5, 1891. 
THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.—John 1: 1. 
Read John 1: 1-18. 


Tue Gospel of John, which forms the subject of the 
present study, differs essentially from the other Gos- 
pels ; the object of the writing was not to relate the 
story of Jesus’s birth,—his beginning as a mortal 
being, subject to all the conditions of human life, and 
sharing with the race the changes and privations, 
the hopes and the enjoyments of earthly existence,— 
but the aim and purpose of John was to bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the Word or Spirit which 
dominated the life of Jesus and gave him the power 
he displayed in such fulness of measure was the 
same that had always existed. It was of this spirit- 
ual life,—the life of God, that had been manifested 
in all the former history of His intercourse with the 
human family,—it was this life preéminently dis- 
played in Jesus that John dwelt upon as showing the 
divine Sonship to be as real and certain as was the 
human life which was his through a human birth. 

All that it was needful to relate of the outward 
birth and parentage of Jesus had been given by the 
other evangelists, whose Gospels had been already 
written. What remained for the “ beloved disciple ” 
was to declare his spiritual Sonship with the Eternal 
Father, and the New Testament record would have 
been incomplete without this testimony of John. 

It is mainly through what is preserved in his Gos- 
pel of the gliscourses of Jesus that we are enabled to 
get a key to his own estimate of himself, and to the 
claim he made of his right to be received and ac- 
cepted as the Saviour, the Messiah, the Christ through 
whose coming and ministry the true relationship 
between the Heavenly Father and his human chil- 
dren would be disclosed; and this not for the 
Hebrews ouly, but for all races and conditions of 
men. 

The Word. This expression was already in use 
among the philosophers of Greece, and John adopts 
it as conveying to the intelligent thinkers for whom 
he was writing the great thought it was his purpose 
to declare, that the Word which was in the begin- 
ning, by which all things came into existence, was 
God, the Creator of all things, and the revealer of 
Himself to man whom ye had endowed with a capac- 
ity to hold spiritual communion with himself. 

In him was life, etc. 





This is declared of God asa , 


Spirit, bestowing of his spiritual life to his human 
children, which is the illuminating power, the light 
that leads and directs into all truth. 

And the Word was made flesh. The word flesh as 
used in the New Testament has several meanings. 
In this expression it conveys the thought of human 
birth, and that in this birth the divine and the 
human were united ; but the divine or spiritual part 
was greater, as is elsewhere declared, in Jesus, than 
in ordinary men. 

The law was given by Moses. This refers to the law 
of the Ten Commandments, which, with other writ- 
ten instructions, were prepared by Moses for the 
Hebrew people for the government of their lives. It 
was an outward law, but the law of grace and truth 
which Jesus came to reveal to the human family was 
inward and spiritual, and would be the motive power 
which prepares the heart of man to accept and be 
governed by its revealings. 


In the beginning, before the days of Nazarene 
history, the “ Word” existed. According to the tes- 
timony of John, the beloved disciple, who seemed 
nearer in spiritual perception and sympathy with 
Jesus than any of the other disciples, this Word was 
with God and it was God. This Word was the wis- 
dom and power by which all things were made; 
through which the law of creation came, and by 
which it continues to operate in the material, mental, 
and spiritual worlds, leading to the changes that pro- 
duce growth and advancement. The Apostle John 
also says: In God (or the Word) there was Life, and 
this Life was (or is) the Light of men. 

This is the Light by which men see the divine 
law of growth, at least as far as needed for them- 
selves, the line of duty that leads to advancement 
toward that perfect state which is to bring happiness, 
content, and perfect peace to the fully developed 
man, individually and collectively. Before the days 
of John the Baptist, men had not apprehended this 
Light, except as it came to the prophets when God 
from season to season revealed his will with refer- 
ence to especial occasions; John appears to have ap- 
prehended the existence and nature of this Light, 
but supposed it to belong to Jesus alone, as the Son 
of the Father. Jesus was the first to fully receive, 
and walk and work in this Light. It was given to 
him to comprehend that all had the privilege of liv- 
ing in and benefiting by this Light, apart from the 
work of the prophets or priests. In the vision of 
John the Apostle, “The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us” in Jesus, who became the embodi- 
ment of God to his disciples and the people who had 
so longed for a Saviour who should lead them out of 
their troubles into the earthly comfort and glory be- 
fitting the chosen people of God. With their grosser 
thought of happiness they could not be satisfied 
with a vision of spiritual purity and joy, and the cor- 
rection of evil through self-control] and obedience 
to the divine law in daily life, but wanted Jesus to 
assume a leadership of physical force, and guide them 
into an earthly paradise ; failing in this, they rejected 
and crucified him. The “ Word,” or God, and the 
Life and Light that comes from the Word, still live, 





and the mission of Jesus opened to man’s vision the 
new dispensation of the indwelling Light “that 
lighteth every man coming into the world.” 

Friends, as a denomination, distinctly recognizing 
in theory and by profession the existence of this 
Light, its indwelling in each accountable soul, and 
the power given that soul through acceptance and 
obedience to all that it reveals as duty, are under 
great responsibility as a body, and as individual 
members of it, to so live in the Light and fulfill all 
the duties it calls for, as to lead by the fruits thus 
produced to a more rapid recognition and real accept- 
ance of the one great Truth needed for the world’s 
redemption,—the Christ or Life and Light that is to 
be in us if we be not reprobate (II. Cor. 13: 5). 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Unlike the other Evangelists to whom we are in- 
debted for the account of the life of Jesus, the Christ, 
John begins his Gospel with a statement concerning 
the Eternal Spirit, which before the heavens were 
brought forth, or the earth and the sea came into ex- 
istence, was God the Power, the Intelligence, the 
Creative Impulse, through whose agency all that 
we behold in the heavens above our head, and on 
the earth that we live upon, first came into being. 

And this was done by the Evangelist John that 
he might show the continuity of spiritual life from 
the eternity of its Being to the beginning of that 
life as joined with matter in the creation of man into 
whom this Eternal Spirit breathed his own spiritual 
life, thus making him a “ living soul.” 

Hence, while we say the human race is of the 
earth, and, therefore, earthly, it is true of man only 
as a created being endowed with animal appetites 
and propensities which he shares with the other or- 
ders of animal life, the Divine part—that which was 
never created, but has always existed, allies him to 
the imperishable things of eternity. 

The other evangelists narrate with much minute- 
ness the legends and incidents concerning the birth, 
infancy, and youth of Jesus, and his miracles, which 
in that unscientific and credulous age were regarded 
as the strongest evidences of his being the expected 
Messiah. To John we are chiefly indebted for the 
Divine words he gave forth with such authority as 
entitled him to be received as the Son and Sent of 
the Father, full of grace and truth. 

Volumes have been written on the significance of 
“The Word.” It was aterm in use among the Gre- 
cian philosophers, and meant wisdom,—the essential 
intelligence or personality of God,—the Erernal 
Thought. As used by John it is intended to declare 
the eternal sonship of the Christ,—the anointing 
Power, which in Jesus was manifested in its com- 
pleteness, the perfect man, with the fullness of the 
Divine,—the earthly and the spiritual blending in 
such harmonious development that it was no dis- 
honor to the Divine Being to say of Jesus: “In 


him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” | 


(Col.2: 9.) And “of his fullness we all received,” 
writes the beloved disciple, “and grace for grace. 
For the law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue meeting of minister and elders of this Yearly 
Meeting, which convened at Bloomfield, Ontario, this 
year, met on Seventh-day afternoon, the 13th of 
Sixth month, at 3 p. m. After a season of impressive, 
silent waiting, our friend, Margaretta Walton bore a 
sweet and lively testimony, tending to the encour- 
agement and faithfulness of those set apart for this 
service in their respective fields of labor. Minutes 
were produced for Margaretta Walton and Martha 
Dodgson, her companion, from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and for Joshua and Caroline Washburn 
from New York, and for Abel M. and Amy G. Wal- 
ker of Ohio. The usual routine of business was then 
proceeded with,during which much pertinent counsel 
and encouragement was expressed both by our own 
members and the visiting Friends. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting it was decided to hold the ses- 
sion of this meeting at 10 a. m. in the future, to give 
opportunity for a meeting of the First-day School 
Association in the afternoon. 

First-day morning opened pleasantly, the weather 
just cool enough to be agreeable, and comfortable for 
the gathering of a large meeting, which presently 
convened, filling all the lower part of the house and 
nearly all the galleries. The silence was broken by 
Margaretta Walton in an impressive supplication. 
This was followed by a short testimony from J.J. 
Cornell, who cited Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians : 
“And the last enemy to be destroyed is death,” in 
which he defined the difference between a physical 
and a spiritual death, and drew the conclusion there- 
from that it was not the physical death that was the 
last enemy to be destroyed by the yielding the heart 
to the government of the Christ within, but the 
death that results from transgressing the Divine law 
designed to govern the conduct of men, and that the 
acceptance of the government of the Christ within 
produced a resurrection from this spiritual death 
which was the last enemy that had power to disturb or 
destroy his happiness. And thatthe physical death 
through which all humanity must pass was not an 
enemy to their happiness, but that when fully pre- 
pared for such a change, the transition from this life 
so full of suffering, trials, and disappointfents, to a 
home with God, where none of these things come, 
was a blessing to the soul and ushered it into happi- 
ness, and, therefore, cculd not be an enemy to man. 

Margaretta Walton followed with a tender appeal 
to the different classes gathered, exhorting all in 
their different spheres of life to give heed to the 
voice of the Christ within them, and lovingly pointed 
out to them the blessed results that would follow 
therefrom. The whole meeting was baptized into a 
sweet solemnity and a feeling of thankfulness. 

In the afternoon another meeting, nearly as large 
gathered at 4 p. m., the silence of which was broken 
by M. Walton in an impressive testimony proceeding 
from the text: “ Come partake of the waters of life 
freely, without money and without price,” in which 
she again appealed to the different states among us, 
until it seemed that none were not included, to come 
to the fountain of life within them; and as she por- 
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trayed to each condition addressed, the blessings that 
would follow this partaking, the preservations it 
would bring in every hour of temptation, the 
strength it would give in our hours of weakness, and 
the crown of joy that would be given in the end, 
all seemed to feel like giving thanks for the precious 
covering that overspread us, when Isaac Wilson in 
supplication voiced the feeling that pervaded many 
hearts. 

The Yearly Meeting for business opened at 11 
a.m., on Second-day. The waiting portion was a lit- 
tle marred by the dilatory gathering, and after a ten- 
der and appropriate exhortation by M. Walton, the 
opening minute was read by the woman clerk, the 
other being prevented from attending by sickness 
and death in his family ; John J. Cornell was ap- 
pointed in his place for the day. On calling the rep- 
resentatives an unusual number were absent, from 
several of whom there came reasons mostly assigning 
sickness of themeelves or families as the cause. 
Minutes for Friends in attendance from other 
yearly meetings were then read as hereinbefore 
mentioned. The day was occupied in the usual 
routine business, among which was the reading of 
the epistles received from other yearly meetings, 
which as they presented the exercises, travail, and 
concerns in which they had been engaged called 
forth pertinent remarks, and the thought was ex- 
pressed that there was a freshness and life about 
them that was invigorating and encouraging. 

In the afternoon the First-day School Association 
held a meeting for the children and young people, 
the exercises of which, consisting of essays and reci- 
tations, were well chosen and appropriate for the oc- 
casion and enlisted the attention of all, and from ex- 
pressions made were encouraging to the First-day 
School workers. 

Third-day morning, after the reading of the open- 
ing minute, the representatives reported the names 
of John J. Cornell and Rebecca Zavitz for clerks, 
who were accordingly appointed to that service. 
The remaining epistles were then read, and then the 
meeting proceeded to the examination of the state of 
the Society. The deficiencies noted in the attend- 
ance of meetings, and particularly those held in the 
middle of the week, elicited a testimony of tender 
counsel and encouragement from M. Walton and 
others, and the reading and answering of the Second 
Query drew forth a lively testimony from I. Wilson, 
showing the intimate relation between that and the 
first, and how when both these were lived up to and 
full fellowship maintained as becomes our Christian 
profession, it would become easier to fulfill all other 
required duties. The answers to the Third Query, 
relating to the abstinence from the use of all intoxi- 
cants as a beverage, and the using our efforts to as- 
sist those whoerr in this particular, while noting but 
three instances of violating its requirements, caused 
a deep feeling to overspread the meeting with the 
hope that we may be able in the future to make as 
as we have for some years in the past an entirely 
clear report. The answers to the remaining queries 
did not contain any delinquencies that were the oc- 
casion of much remark, but evinced a reasonably 
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healthy condition of the Yearly Meeting in relation 
to them. 

In the afternoon an open meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Temperance was held, which was a very in- 
teresting occasion. One of the reports from a half- 
yearly meeting asked of the Yearly Meeting to me- 
morialize the Parliament of Canada for the passage of 
an act for the prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicants. Also that the Yearly Meeting should 
give public utterance in favor of woman suffrage, to 
which propositions a full and general assent was given. 

Atthe request of the young people a meeting was 
called ; ard the meeting held in the evening by J. J. 
Cornell, to be conducted as a parlor meeting, no par- 
lor being large enough to hold all who wished to at- 
tend. John J. Cornell spoke at length, addressing a 
number of different states; he was followed by M. 
Walton, in much the same line but to other condi- 
tions, and the meeting closed by another state being 
appealed to by J. J. Cornell. The meeting was one 
of deep interest, and highly appreciated by both old 
and young. 

Fourth-day morning was the meeting for public 
worship. The silence of this meeting was broken by 
J.J. Cornell, in a testimony of considerable length, 
showing that the religion Jesus taught was one of 
love and not of fear, that God was a lovingand notan 
angry being, and that man’s highest duty was to love 
him and not to fear him. He quoted a number of 
texts and explained how they taught that God in his 
dealings with man displayed his love, among which 
was the parable of the Prodigal Son. M. Walton fol- 
lowed by a lesson drawn from the action of the son 
who had not left the Father’s house, and particularly 
emphasized the need of our being watchful over our 
jealous feelings because of the reception given those 
we may have deemed the prodigal, entreating us to 
remember that while we remain with the Father, in 
unison and harmony with his requirements, all that 
the Father has is ours. Isaac Wilson followed with 
a supplication on behalf of all. The meeting closed 
with a sweetly solemn feeling. In the afternoon the 
closing meeting of the First-day School Association 
was held, but your correspondent being called away 
to other service cannot give you an account of it. 

Fifth-day morning, the closing day of the session, 
opened with a short time of silence. The minutes 
of the Representative Committee were introduced. 
There had been but little done by them except tose- 
cure the Amendment to the Canada Marriage act, an 
account of which bas already appeared in your col- 
umns. Then came the report of the Committee on 
Temperance, the Yearly Meeting endorsing their 
proposed action as before referred to, and appointing 
another committee to continue the work. The Com- 
mittee on Capital Punishment reported attention, 
but that nothing had been done excepting the pub- 
lishing a few articles in the public papers bearing 
upon the question of its abolition, but they felt there 
was a growing feeling in the public mind towards 
the abolition of this relic of barbarism, and they 
were encouraged to take advantage of every right 
opening to present our views upon this subject to the 
people and to the Legislatures. 
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The Committee on Isolated Members reported 
they had done but little except by way of perfecting 
the records of our monthly meetings, but recom- 
mended that monthly meetings be requested to ob- 
tain and forward to the committee the names and 
addresses of their isolated members, so that the 
committee would be able to open a correspondence 
with like committees of other yearly meetings, which 
met the approval of the meeting. Other routine 
business followed until all was complete, when, gath- 
ering into a season of quiet, M. Walton spoke of the 
satisfaction she had felt in mingling with us, and in 
the fact that our proceedings had been in entire har- 
mony and condescension one to another, closing with 
a feeling appeal to each to be ever mindful of our 
manifested duty, that we might win the crown im- 
mortal. M. Dodgson followed in a few well chosen 
and appropriate remarks, expressive of the satisfac- 
tion experience’ in our meeting, and in the social 
mingling. S. P. Zavitz followed in a supplication of 
thankfulness and gratitude to the Father and Master 
of all rightly-gathered assemblies, and after a solemn 
pause the meeting adjourned, with the feeling in 
every heart that it was good for us that we had thus 
mingled together. J.J.C. 


FROM A FRIEND IN FLORIDA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Your ever welcome paper comes to my far-off home 
in the sunny South each Sabbath morning, a valued 
messenger. 
and heart have feasted this morning is the report of 
the proceedings of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
The most interesting of which to me is the “ Report 
on Isolated Membership.” Iam very glad to know 
that the Society is beginning to take an interest in 
its distant members. 

Though we may at all times feel the arm ot Di- 
vine love reaching us, it is strengthening to feel that 
you are not forgotten by the religious society to 
which you belong. E. H. W. 

Orange City, Fla. 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


A suB CoMMITTEE Of the Temperance Committee of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has in charge the sub- 


ject of temperance hotels in Philadelphia, and is de- | Miriam M. Butt; essay, “ Character is best Developed by 


sirous of knowing the names and locations of any 
such as can be recommended to visitors to the city 
desiring hotel accommodation. Information may be 
addressed to Elizabeth Coates, 553 N. 16th street, this 
city. 

It may also be added, for the information of those 
interested, that the house at 1528 Market street, Cro- 


wells’, heretofore a Temperance place, has obtained | 


license to sell liquor. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Tue J. B. Lippincott Company have in press a Sup- 
plement to the well known “Allibone’s Dictionary” 
of Authors. It bas been edited by John Foster Kirk, 
(of Germantown, Philadelphia, author of “ Charles 
the Bold,” and private secretary to William H. Pres- \ from its location should secure a good attendance of pupils. 
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The first thing in it on which my eyes | 





| pupils acquitted themselves very creditably. 





cott, during the preparation of his historical works), 
and contains over 37,000 articles, (authors), enumer- 
ating over 93,000 titles of books. It will be in two 
volumes, making nearly 1,600 pages. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons announce two new books 
relating to natural history. One of these, by John 
B. Grant, is called “Our Common Birds.” It con- 
tains sixty-four illustrations from photographs of the 
birds, each illustration accompanied by a description 
of the bird’s plumage, habits, and such other infor- 
mation as will enable one to recognize the familiar 
songsters. The other work is by W. T. Hornaday, 
the author of “Two Years ina Jungle,” and is enti- 
tled “Taxidermy and Zodlogical Collecting.” The 
publishers state that “ it is a complete hand-book for 
the amateur taxidermist, collector, osteologist, mu- 
seum builder, sportsman, and traveler, and contains 
everything that the practical worker wants on the 
art of collecting, preserving, and mounting animals, 
birds, fishes, and reptiles. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE closing exercises of Friends’ Central School of Phila- 


delphia took place in the meeting-house at 15th and Race 


Sts., on Sixth-day of last week, the 19th instant, at 10 
o'clock. The list of graduates was as follows: 

Classical Course. Elva Louise Flint, Charlotte Gilpin, 
Bowers Mendenhall, Maude Lawlor Nicholson, 
Caroline Murray Noble, Emma Fell Paxson, Alice Gertrude 
Richards, Constantia Salter, Carrie Louise Shumway, Helen 
Erminie Woolman. 

Literary Course. 


Emma 


Mary Eastburn Croasdale, Louise Black 
Kremer, Caroline Thomas Middleton, Grace Furbish Sey- 
bert, Mary Hey Shaffner, Carrie Burton Taws. 

Carrie 8S. Bowser, Miriam M. Butt, 
Lillia Virginia Cowperthwait, Elizabeth Levering, Edwin 
Littlefield Blabon, Max Clemens Brinton, D. Allison Car- 
rick, Robert Livezey Coates, Joseph Cook Emley, Henry 
Ridgway Knight, Davis L. Lewis, Paul Montague Ott, Tir- 
zah Lampson Nichols, Lilian T. Saunders, Anne Bradway 


Scientific Course. 


| Sheppard, Sarah S. Williams, Alfred Paull Palmer, George 


Parry, Walter Carroll Pusey, Charles Fine Taylor, Joseph 
L. Thomas, Milton Wesley Thompson, Charles Somers 
Young, Harry Paulding Young. 

The programme of exercises was as follows: Reading of 


| Scriptures by Annie Shoemaker, Principal of the Girls’ 
| Department; Essay, “ Finger Posts,” by Joseph Cook Em- 


ley ; essay, “ Letter from a Girl on the Eve of Graduation,” 


Prosperity,’ Emma Fell Paxson ; essay, “ Industrial Educae 
tion,’’ Walter Carroll Pusey; essay, “ A Conversation with 
Queen Elizabeth,” Mary Hey Shaffner; essay, ‘ Indirect 
Government,’’ Charles Somers Young; essay, “ Bacon and 
Shakespeare,” Carrie Louise Shumway. 
distinguished and meritorious pupils. 
James Tyson; awarding of diplomas; 
Principals of the School. 


Announcement of 
Remarks, by Dr. 
remarks by the 


—The closing exercises of the Friends’ School at New- 
town Square, Pa., on Sixth-day morning, the 19th instant, 
were well attended by the patrons of the school, and the 
The school 
has prospered during the year, and will re-open on the 7th 
of Ninth month, with Elizabeth Lloyd as Principal, and 


| R. Anna Darlington, of West Chester, as Assistant. 


It is thus well assured of excellent management, and 





WATCH, MOTHER, WATCH! 

MOTHER, watch the little feet, 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed, and hall. 

Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time it cost ; 

Little feet will go astray ; 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 


Mother, watch the little hand, 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant hay. 
Never dare the question ask, 
“Why to me this weary task?” 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 


Mother, watch the little tongue, 

Prattling eloquent and wild, 
What is said and what is sung 

By the happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow before ‘tis broken ; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in the Saviour’s name. 


Mother, watch the little heart, 
Beating soft and warm for you ; 
Wholesome lessons now impart 
Keep, O keep that young heart true; 
Extricating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed ; 
Harvest rich you then may see 
Ripening for eternity. 


Selected 


SCMEWHERE. 
THINK, every morning, when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
’Tis always morning somewhere ; and above 
The wakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. 


A RELIGION of knowledge is simply impossible. Only 
God can understand God. Only he who made the 
world can understand the world. The man who is 
in misfortune or sorrow, and hopes to console him- 
self by understanding just why it happened, is des- 
tined to defeat. Some narrow-minded priest may 
come with his petty scheme of things, and for a 
moment make him think that it is all explained ; but 
it is only the ignorant who are thus imposed upon. 
The intelligent man soon sees through the thin veil 
of alleged argument. A religion of knowledge isim- 
possible. A true religion must be founded upon ex- 
perience. “O (taste, and see that the Lord is good.” 
Did you ever think how much of practical life is 
founded upon experience? How have men found 
out what is good to eat? Simply by eating it. The 
first men did not go to work with a microscope and 
set of chemicals and a post-mortem examination, and 
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find out what food is fit to supply the elements of the 
body. They learned just as the young calf learns to 
eat grass, and leave the buttercups standing: either 
by finding out for himself how bitter the buttercup 
is or knowing by an instinct that came out of his an- 
cestor’s experiments. He tastes and sees whether it 
is good, or his family did it before him, and so man- 
kind have learned. Or, if you ascend to the high 
walks of science, you find it is by experiment that all 
questions are settled and all discoveries made. Is 
consumption caused by microbes? said Dr. Koch to 
himself. I will try an experiment, and see. Is this 
theory of light true? Try it on the facts of light 
and see. What makes that planet act so queerly ? 
“ There’s an invisible planet,” said Leverrier. “ We 
don’t believe it,” said the world. “ It wlllswim into 
sight at such a time,” said Leverrier : “wait and see.” 

Now, religion must found itself on this very same 
basis of experience. “Try it and see,” must always 
be the answer to doubt. 

The old way was to make people believe by au- 
thority. When a man wishes to believe, authority 
very soon satisfies him. But,if he isin the habit of 
inquiring into the reason of things, he soon finds that 
the authority needs more proof than the precept. 
The old way of enforcing Christianity by the appeal 
Men used to 


The answer was, “ Who will prove the miracles?” 
And then the preacher could do nothing but look 


| shocked, or enlighten the sceptic’s mind by burning 


his body. But, if to-day you ask an intelligent and 


| earnest preacher why he believes in Christianity, he 


will say: “ Because it has done the world good, and 
because it does me good.” Ask him why he believes 


| in miracles, and he will answer, “ Because I believe 
| in Jesus.” 


The old argument is turned around ; and 
as the electric light helps us to find the gas lamps, so 


| the practical power of Christianity helps men to be- 


lieve in the miracles which once lit up Christianity. 
The miracles of Jesus have never been the main 
The Jews saw every- 
thing that Jesus did, but they did not believe in him. 
The Roman races, who did believe, never saw Jesus 
nor the apostles nor any supernatural deeds of theirs. 
The hold which Christianity has had on men was 
upon their lives. It fitted into their needs. They 
tried it, liked it, and kept it. And they will keep it 
so long as it really helps them. As long as it rebukes 
a@ soul in sin, or encourages it to do better, or 
strengthens it under sorrow, so long will men cling to 
it as they cling to planks in the water.—From sermon 
by W. H. Lyon, in Christian Register. 


THE inward man he often visiteth, and hath with 
him sweet discourses, pleasant solace, much peace, 
familiarity exceedingly wonderful.—Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis. 


THE surest method of arriving at a knowledge of 
God’s eternal purposes about us is to be found in the 
right use of the present moment. Each hour comes 
with some little fagot of God’s will fastened upon its 
back.—F. W. Faber. 








THE FREEDMEN’S PROGRESS. 
In an article entitled “ What the Southern Negro is 
Doing for Himself,” Samuel J. Barrows says in the 
Atlantic Monthly for Sixth month: 

“ Under slavery the negro was maiuly a planta- 
tion laborer. Freedom found him where slavery left 
him. While there has been some transmigration to 
the South and North the shifting of population since 
the war has not been great. The negro and his de- 
scendants remain pretty much in the places where 
they lived when the war closed. Three courses were 
open to him as a free man: first, to rent his own la- 
bor; secondly, to rent and work the land of his 
former master ; thirdly, to buy and work a farm for 
himself. All these courses have in turn been ac- 
cepted. As a simple farm laborer the negro has 
small opportunity to accumulate. His wages do not 
average over fifty or sixty cents aday. Two tenden- 
cies are observable in the agricultural districts of the 
South: one is the exceptional aggregation of im- 
mense farms under white ownership, worked by ne- 
gro laborers; the other is the segmentation of the 
old plantations into small farms let out to negro ten- 
ants. In Georgia, for example, one white farmer 
owns 20,000 acres of land, and employs a vast num- 
ber of negroes. Butin the districts I have visited 
the breaking up of the old plantations into small 
farms has been the more common process. All 
through the Black Belt and the adjacent country, 
plantations have been cut up and rented to negroes 
in ‘one-mule farms’ of from twenty-five to thirty 
acres each. Other things being equal, the step from 
the position of a man who simply lets out his own 
labor to the position of one who hires a field for its 
exercise is a step in advance. It furnishes conditions 
which stimulate intelligence, self-interest, and power 
of self-help; it is the roadway towards earning a 
farm anda home. Great numbers of negroes have 
taken this initiative. But the transition is not easily 
made. Farms are not to be had for the asking. The 
negro was not a capitalist. He was without credit, 
and his capacity for managing his own affairs was 
distrusted. He has had to contend, and is still con- 
tending, with an onerous system of commercial op- 
pression which keeps him down. This is the mort- 
gage system, or the lien on the crop, which prevails 
very extensively in the Black Belt. The colored 
man who hires twenty-five or thirty acres of land 
pays at the lowest one bale of cotton, worth about 
$50; or sometimes he pays as much as two or two 
and a half bales, equivalent to $100 or $125 rent. 
When we know that land can be bought at from five 
to seven dollars an acre, we see that the rent in some 
cases equals half the value of the farm. If the ne- 
gro raised all his own corn, meat, and vegetables, he 
would still be able to make progress, but he is de- 
pendent for clothes and much of his provisions upon 
the storekeeper. As he cannot buy with ready 
money, he mortgages his crop, paying twenty and 
twenty-five per cent.,and in exceptional cases one 
hundred per cent. interest on the amount of his bill. 
It matters not that he does not begin to draw his 
goods for three months after the contract is made; 
he pays interest just the same on the whole amount 
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from the beginning. Add to this that the negro is 
charged in the first instance three or four prices for 
what he buys, and it can easily be seen that when 
the crop is all gathered little or nothing of it belongs 
to him. ‘I go to Pennsylvania,’ said a colored farmer, 
‘and can buy sugar for six and a half cents a pound, 
but in North Carolina it is eleven cents. The mer. 
chant is making a vast profit.’ The colored race has 
emerged from civil bondage. The next step will be 
to come out of a bondage which is financial. 

“To know, therefore, what the colored man is do- 
ing for himself we must know the conditions from 
which he has to rise. These are hard enough, but 
not beyond the capacity of the negro to break 
through them, as is shown in thousands of in- 
stances.” 


BOLD AND TRUE. 


Grirrita M. Cooper was a member of the Society of 
Friends who deserves to be remembered as a man 
fearless in action and scrupulous in speech. When 
living in Western New York, some fifty years ago, 
he found that the Cattaraugus Indians, in the south- 
ern part of Erie county, were being led by the Og- 
den Land Company,a rich corporation, to give up 
their lands for less than they were worth. He began 
to agitate the matter, and finally so impressed the 
Society of Friends that they promised to pay him a 
modest salary and care for his farm while he devoted 
his time to advising and shielding the Indians. For 
ten succeeding years he spent a great part of his time 
on the Cattaraugus Indian Reservation, or in jour- 
neys connected with Indian affairs. 

At length the victory was won. The Land Com- 
pany ceased its efforts, and atreaty with the United 
States Government left three thousand Indians in 
full possession of their domain. 

He was absolutely incorruptible, and could point 
out at least one man on the other side who had 
offered him sixty thousand dollars, if he would go 
home to his farm, and let Indian affairs alone. His 
plain speaking was a habit of daily life. Giles B. 
Stebbins says of him that he once went to Washing- 
ton in the interest of his protézés, and had an inter- 
view with Martin Van Buren, the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Van Buren had heard the Ozden Land Com- 
pany’s statements, and was influencedin their favor. 
He gave their version of a certain matter, though he 
was aware that there were facts which would re- 
fute it. 

“ Martin,” said the plain-spoken Quaker, “ what 
does thee say that for? Thee knows it is not so 
when thee says it.” 

Van Buren repeated this to a friend, with the re- 
mark: “I like that Quaker. A man with the cour- 
age to tell me, in so frank and friendly a way, that I 
don’t tell the truth, I greatly respect.’ — Youth's 
Companion. 


Tae time to do a good thing is when you can. 
Unimproved opportunities never return. If you find 
it in your power to-day and here to helpa struggling 
soul, you are guilty before God if you fail to stretch 
out your hand. To-morrow will be too late. 





